tions of resources, and personal choices by students. The interdependence of the variables that affect the system, however, is poorly understood.  The decline in federal support of graduate students, for example, is one of several trends in scientific and engineering education. Doctorates awarded annually in all sciences and engineering peaked in 1973 and declined about 7 percent, to 18,200, by 1980.  Doctorates awarded annually in the physical sciences and engineering fell one-third, to about 5,000, from 1971 to 1980.  The ratio of doctorates awarded annually to baccalaureates awarded six years earlier fell from about 12 per 1,000 in 1970 to 6 per 1,000 in 1980. The proportion of foreign graduate students rose from about 15 percent of full-time graduate enrollments in 1974 to 25 percent in 1980.  Despite the apparent correlation of these trends with declining federal support of graduate students in the sciences and engineering, federal support has not been shown to be the controlling factor.
Continuing government-university study is needed of the dynamics of the U.S. system of graduate educatioji in the sciences and engineering, particularly the incentives that affect students' choices of field of study, level of degree, and career.  Such studies are difficult and costly, but they would enhance the design of more effective policies for graduate education than exist today.
3.  The employment outlook for scientists and engineers affects career choices by graduate students, current and prospective. The disparity in salaries offered by industry and universities, for example, is leading engineers and computer scientists to bypass academe for careers in industry. This is one reason universities are expected to continue to have difficulty attracting doctoral-level faculty in these fields during the 1980s.  In other sciences, new doctorate recipients are expected to have difficulty obtaining tenure-track or other permanent positions at universities during the coming decade, although the severity of the problem will vary by field of science.
Such forecasts are imprecise; the universities, government, and industry alike have proved unable to predict supply and demand for technical manpower accurately.e universities,  and government agencies concerned with patterns of funding and accountability.
